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When is Memory Loss a Problem? 



Many people worry about becoming more forgetful as they get older. 
Some assume that memory loss is a normal part of aging and do nothing 
about it. Others are afraid that memory problems are the first sign of 
Alzheimer's disease or a related illness. 

It is true that most people experience some problems remembering things 
as they get older. However, experts now know that serious memory loss and 
confusion are not a part of the normal aging process. 

There are many conditions that can cause memory loss. Often, memory improves 
when the condition causing the problem is treated. Even if the diagnosis is 
Alzheimer's disease or a related illness, much can be done to treat the patient 
and help the family. 

If you or someone you care for is having memory 
problems, you should see the doctor right away. 



Possible Causes 


of Memory Problems 


■ Medication overuse/underuse 


■ Stroke 


■ Serious depression 


■ Heart or lung disease 


■ Alcohol abuse 


■ Infection 


■ Poor nutrition 


■ Delirium 


■ Thyroid problems 


■ High fever 


■ Head injury 


■ Severe dehydration 


■ Tumors 


■ Dementia 



Finding Out What's Wrong 

The first step is to make an appointment 
with your doctor. Explain the reason for 
your visit. 




In addition to Alzheimer's disease, 
there are other types of dementia. 
Some of these include vascular dementia 
(stroke), dementia with Lewy bodies, 
Pick's disease, and more. Different types 
of dementia need different treatment. 






What is Dementia? 

Some people think the word dementia 
means "crazy", but dementia is really 
a word used to describe a group of 
symptoms, such as memory loss and 
behavior changes, that are caused by 
serious problems with the way the brain 
works. The most common type is 
Alzheimer's disease. 




What is Alzheimer's Disease? 



Alzheimer's disease is a disease that attacks the brain and causes problems 
with memory, thinking, and behavior. It gets worse over time. 

About 4 million Americans have Alzheimer's disease. In a national survey, 
19 million Americans said they had a family member with Alzheimer's 
disease, and 37 million said they knew someone with the disease. 




Symptoms 



Gradual memory loss that affects 

daily living 

Difficulty learning new things 

Difficulty performing familiar tasks, 

such as cooking 

Problems naming common objects 

Getting lost easily, even in familiar 

places 

Poor or decreased judgment 

Changes in mood, behavior and 

personality 

Loss of interest in hobbies 



Medical Evaluation 



Get Prepared 

Doctors only have a limited amount 
of time to spend with each patient. 
You can help by being prepared. 

□ Take all medications, both 
over-the-counter (vitamins, aspirin) 
and prescription, to the visit. 

□ Take a list of past and current medical 
problems. Have other family members 
had illnesses that caused memory 
problems? 

□ Answer the doctor's questions honestly 
and to the best of your ability. 

□ Write a list of symptoms, when they 
began, and how frequently they occur. 

□ Be specific. For example, "Last Tuesday, 

I (my husband) got lost on the way home 
from the store. It was scary." 

□ Ask the doctor to explain any tests and 
how long it will take to get a diagnosis. 



A complete medical evaluation 
for memory loss should include: 

□ A medical and psychiatric history 

□ A physical and neurological exam, which 
may include brain imaging techniques, 
such as CT or MRI scans 

□ Lab tests (blood and urine) 

□ An evaluation of the patient's 

ability to perform common daily activities, 
such as balancing a checkbook or taking 
medications 

□ A 'mental status exam' to measure 
the patient's thinking and memory 

□ A family or caregiver interview 




llow is a Diagnosis Made? 



There IS no single test that can tell if a person has a serious memory 
problem. A diagnosis is made through a complete assessment that considers 
all possible causes. 

If the evaluation does not indicate Alzheimer's disease or a related illness, but 
the symptoms continue to get worse over time, your doctor may need to order 
more tests. If you are still not satisfied, you may want to get a second opinion 
from a specialist (e.g. neurologist). 

A diagnosis of 'probable Alzheimer's disease' is accurate 80% - 90% of the time. 




Your Doctor Should: 



Explain the diagnosis, let you know 
what to expect in the future, and tell 
you where to get more information 
and help. 

Tell you about the possible treatments. 
Together, you can select what's best for 
the patient. 

Schedule your next visit and let 
you know how often he/she would 
like to see you before you leave. 



A diagnosis of Alzheimer's disease or a 
related illness is the first step in mapping out 
the treatment and care for the patient. For 
some, having an explanation of the symptoms 
brings a sense of sadness, but relief. A proper 
diagnosis offers a chance to get help and plan 
for the future. Forming a partnership with 
your doctor can help, and you can start by 
understanding the disease and its treatment. 
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When the Diagnosis is Alzheimer's Disease or a Related Illness 



Questions to ask your doctor 

Diagnosis 

□ What does the diagnosis mean? 

□ Can you explain it in a way that I will understand? 

□ What can we expect in the near future and over time? 

□ Do you have any written material on this disease? If not, who does? 

□ Are there any organizations or community services that can help? 

Treatment 

□ Are there any treatments that don't involve medications? 

□ Is there anything that we can change at home to make 
things easier or safer? 

□ What medications are available for memory loss? 

For behavior changes? What are the risks and benefits? 
What are the side effects? How long will the patient take this 
medicine? Is there anything else we should know? 

□ Should we consider participating in a drug trial? 
What are the risks and benefits? 



Other Concerns 

□ Will the patient continue to be 
able to work? To drive? 

□ What will our regular appointment 
schedule be? 

□ Under what circumstances should 
we contact your office? 

□ Can we schedule our next appointment? 




Don't Worry if you get home 
and realize you have forgotten to ask 
some of your questions. Write them down 
and call the doctor, or bring them to the 



next visit. 





Working with Your Doctor to Get the Best Care 

Good communication with your doctor is very 
important and often takes time and effort. 

Together with the family, the doctor should develop a reasonable 
plan for meeting the needs of the patient. Over time, these needs 
will change. Regular doctor visits (about every six months or right 
away if a sudden change occurs) will help you and your family 
get the best care. 




Remember, care 
provided by 
everyone working 
together will 
always be better 
than care given 
by the doctor, 
patient or loved 
one alone. 



Tips for Follow-Up Visits 

Ei Be Prepared 

Make a list of the types of issues you 
want to discuss with your doctor. 

■ Changes in symptoms 

■ General health 

■ Caregiver health 

■ Help needed 

■ Questions to ask 

Ei Ask Questions 

If you don't understand something, ask 
questions until you do. Don't be afraid to 
speak up and to share your point of view 

Ei Gather Information 

Take notes during the visit, make time 
to write notes afterward, or even bring 
a tape recorder. 



/vied I CcltlOnS, such as cholimsterase 
inhibitors, may temporarily improve memory 
or slow down memory loss. Vitamin E may slow 
the progression of the disease, and other drugs 
are available to help with mood and behavior 
changes. Talk to your doctor about what 
treatment is best for you or your loved one. 
Medications are being developed and you can 
contact the Alzheimer's Association for the most 
recent information on available treatments. 





VJuide for Follow-up Doctor Visits 



Assessment 

At each visit, your doctor will evaluate or assess the patient's 
progress. You can help by keeping track of changes in the patient's 
condition and reporting them to the doctor. Whether you are the 
patient or the caregiver, keeping a list of questions, concerns, 
changes in routine, etc. may be helpful. Review the following 
questions before your next visit and write down the answers. 

□ Have you noticed changes in the patient's health, memory 
or mood? 

□ When did you first notice the change? 

□ How often does it happen? When does it happen? 



Examples 


Changes in 


Symptoms 


Description (Be specific. When did it start?) 


Health 

(e.g., pain, illness) 




"Bob complains of pain in his lower back 
almost every day. This started about three 
weeks ago and has slowly gotten worse." 


Memory 




"Bob seems really confused a lot lately. 
He forgot how to get home from the store 
yesterday." 



Mood 

(e.g., restlessness, hearing 

things that aren't there, hitting, screaming 

sadness, crying, strange ideas, etc.) 



"Bob isn't sleeping at night. He cries often and 
is obviously upset about something. This started 
about a month ago and keeps getting worse." 







Treatment 

Your doctor may prescribe medication 
or other treatments for the patient. It's your 
job to keep track of how things are 


i^llGCK with your primary 
doctor before taking a new medication 
from another doctor or a new over-the- 
counter drug. 


) r o 

working (or not working). 

□ Are the prescribed treatments working? 
What has improved? What has gotten worse? 

□ Have you noticed any side effects of the 
medications? Are they causing problems? 

□ Have you noticed any new problems that 
may need treatment? 


4~ ' ' 



See the doctor right away 
if the patient: 

□ Becomes suddenly more confused 

□ Has a major change in memory or mood 

□ Has a black-out, faints or falls 

□ Is suddenly unable to speak or move 
any part of the body 

□ Has a fever or is suddenly incontinent 
(having 'accidents' or wetting the bed) 




Ljducation and Support 



Keep a list of the patient's prescription and over-the-counter 
medications and bring it to each doctor visit. You may also want 
to bring the actual bottles of medication to each doctor visit. 



Drug Name What it's for Doctor Dose Instructions 



Aspirin Heart disease Smith 10 mg Take 10mg (1 aspirin) twice daily 



Check with your primary doctor before taking a new medication from another doctor 
or a new over-the-counter drug. 



Patient and Caregiver Education and Support 

Caring for someone with Alzheimer's disease or a related illness is like running 
a marathon. You have to take breaks and care for yourself or you'll burn out 
before the race is over. Your doctor can help. 



An advance directive 



□ Make a list of any health problems 
the caregiver is having and share them 
with the doctor. You can schedule a few 
minutes alone with the doctor before the 
visit or even make two appointments, 
one for you and one for your loved one. 

□ Help the patient make sure that his or 
her wishes will be followed in the future. 
Ask the doctor or talk to a lawyer about 
advance directives. 

□ Be aware that the patient may be 
at higher risk for being taken advantage 
of or may suffer abuse by others. 

□ Get informed about resources 
and services that can help you and 
your family. 

□ Enroll in the Safe Return identification 
program. Contact the Alzheimer's 
Association for more information. 

Abuse may be physical, emotional 
or financial. It is the caregiver's 
responsibility to protect the patient. 
It is the doctor's responsibility to 
report any signs of neglect or abuse. 



you want in the future or to say who you 
would like to manage your money if you 
were too sick to do it yourself. 
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octor Visit Worksheet 



Remember, your time in the doctor's office may be short. Get to the point 
quickly. Make a list of your top three concerns for the next visit. 





There will be many challenges as you deal with this disease. Working together 
with your doctor can help you get the best care possible. Start building 
a partnership with your doctor today. 



Alzheimer's Association 
1-800-272-3900 



Places To Call For Help 

■ Alzheimer's Association: 

For care consultation, Safe Return 

identification program, support groups, 

local resources and more. 

1-800-272-3900 

or 

www.alz.org 

■ Eldercare Locator: 

For information and referral to local senior 

services. 

1-800-677-1116 

or 

www.eldercare.gov 



www.alz.org 




Alzheimer's Association 
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